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Monday 8 


Architecture Engineering: The 
Crossing of Boundaries 

Exhibit of the work of Santiago 
Calatrava continues through January 
27, Helen Lindhurst Architecture 
Gallery, Watt Hall, USC. Call (213) 


A. Landscape 


(213) 857-6111. 


Tuesday 9 


Urban Design Committee 
Meeting ; 

Chapter small conference room, 6 pm. 
Call (213) 380-4595. 
Associates Board Meeting 
Chapter conference room. Call (213) 


Arts, San Juan Capistrano. Call (714) 
496-2132. 


at LA County Museum of Art. Call 
(213) 857-6111. 


Wednesday 10 


Land Development Procedures 
UCLA Extension course, Wednesdays 
through March 28, downtown center, 
6:30-9:30 pm, $210. Call (213) 825- 
4100. 


Construction Technology 

UCLA Extension course, Wednesdays 
through March 28, downtown center, 
6:30-9:30 pm, $325, secre 
4100. 


Land Survey Review 


through April 1 n, Dan E 
6:30-9:30, $130. Call (213) 825-4100. 


JANUARY 


Community Center. Call (213) 628- 
2725. 


Thursday Il 


Martha Schwartz 
Lecture on recent work, UCLA, 
Perloff 1102, 8 pm. Call (213) 82 


23 at Murray Feldman Gallery, 
Pacific Design Center. Call (213) į 
657-0800. 


Design of Timber Structures 
through March 29, UCLA c: 
10 pm, $310, Call (213) 825-4100 


Exhibit continues through April 22 at 
LA County Museum of Art. Call 
(213) 857-6111. 


Roof terrace, Luis Barragan residence, Mexico City (photo by 
Armando Salas Portugal, courtesy of the Archives of American Art 
of the Smithsonian Institution). 
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Books 
i pos Mat, The Poetics of Gardens by Charles W. 
Fe : . “Moore, William J. Mitchell, and William 
eke ee | ‘ “<> soii Lubull, Jr., MIT Press, Cambridge, 1989, 
By + Glass ete r ) 95. 


Thé Poetics ofG Gardens is not a typical tour 
guide book, nor is it stiff, merely analytical 
: or academic. Rather, the book is a kind of 
~ © ¿> poem The,authors write spirited descrip- 
mi KA tions of gardens around the world, including 
; the gardetis’. origins and the feelings that 
z.a they evoke. Photographs, axonometric 
\ drawings, and more than 500 sketches offer 
; a bird’s-eye View of the gardens. 
f Í or The authors define gardens as places 
ey aes where ‘‘the streams and trees and flowers of 
the fields, and rocks of the mountains, have 
id | been collected, or remembered, and ordered 
. si into an extension of ourselves onto the face 
a a ee a | a ; of the earth.” Their book, they add, **is 
st i written for people who mean to do that 
: i themselves.” The important part of their 
definition is the distinction between nature 
and the garden; no matter how beautiful 
, “nature may be, it is not a garden. ‘‘Nature’s 
R y places...become gardens only when shaped 
à Da by our actions and engaged with our 
a dreams.’? 
wie To make, or as the authors put it, “* 
à compose”*-a garden, one must, adjust ‘the 

“balances. and tensions of, yin rand yang.” 

7 ! ‘s a sensitivity to the 
Aland and water, andthe contrasts 
of sun and’shadow, wind-and stillness, and 
sound and silence Gardens carry meaning 
when the elements of nature have been well 


selected and balanced. The authors not 
only include descriptions of Chinese and 
Japanese gardens, but their view of 
gardens, in general, is informed in an 
important way by Taoism. 

As varied as gardens around the world 
have been, the authors define two basic 
types, ‘two Ur-gardens.’’ The first was 
developed in ‘‘the flat desert of Persia,” 
and the second in China and Japan. 
Probably the most important difference 
between these gardens is the degree to 
which nature appears to have been changed 
into something artificial. The Persian 
garden is ‘‘a model of orderly paradise,” 
with ‘‘a wall around it to exclude the 
messy world.’ To create an impression of 
order, the garden is extremely geometrical 
and symmetrical. The second kind of 
garden ‘flourished in countries where 
individuals have felt less pressure to 
protect themselves from, or to overpower, 
nature and have felt easy about entering 
into a close partnership with it.’’ Chinese 
and Japanese gardens, unlike those in 
Persia, favor crooked lines and asymmetri- 
cal shapes, and stay much closer to nature, 
““composing miniature worlds of moun- 
tains and water.” 

In the third chapter, the authors present 
24 gardens chosen from around the world, 
to read for content, feeling, and form. 
““Gardens,”’ they write, ‘‘are rhetorical 
landscapes...composed to instruct and 
move and delight (Cicero’s definition of 
the rhetorician’s duties).’’ The authors 
“‘read’’ gardens in a poetic way, for 
“figure and trope,”’ thus the allusion to 
Cicero. Among the gardens discussed is 
the rock garden at Ryoan-ji in Japan, which 
says ‘‘more and more with less and less,” 
and “‘where water is suggested with sand 
only and great mountains are indicated 
with a few rocks.” The fifteenth century 
Zen priest, Tessen Soki, said that Ryoan-ji 
is *‘the art of reducing thirty thousand 
miles to the distance of a single foot.” In 
contrast to the quiet and small Ryoan-ji is 
the Alhambra in Granada, ‘‘a collage of 
several patterns’’ with ‘‘covered spaces, 
often roofed with elaborate faceted vaults, 


opening onto a central courtyard where a 
fountain plays.’ These two gardens pro- 
vide a sharp contrast, but the authors find 
that they also share elements, as do the 
other 22 gardens discussed. 

The book not only presents gardens from 
the past, but also present-day gardens, 
which appear in less exalted places than 
Buddhist temple grounds or Spanish 
palaces. ‘“The most characteristically 
American garden form,” for example, ‘‘is 
the extended, speeded-up stroll-garden for 
the automobile--the parkway or scenic 
highway.” The authors also explore other 
American gardens, including those at 
Disneyland and Forest Lawn. 

The authors conclude with the ‘“‘ Ameri- 
kanergarten Chats,” one of the most inter- 
esting parts of the book, in which they 
assemble people from different times.and 
parts of the world to discuss courtyards, 
front yards, backyards, side yards, and 
graveyards. Participants include the second 
century Greek writer Lucian, Prince Genji 
from the Heian era in Japan, Edith Wharton, 
Walt Disney, Frank Lloyd Wright, and the 
three authors of the book. 


Ryuji Tsuyuki 

Mr. Tsuyuki, principal of I5xI5 Architecture, 
studied under Charles Moore and William 
Mitchell at UCLA. 


For Sale 


UNIC drafting table, Mutoh drafting machine, model LG05, and drafting lamp, model TML, $800, Autocad 2.15 for IBM, best price. Call Loreen 
(213) 477-5512 or (213) 659-1682. 


Services Offered 
Group de Ville. Passive and Active Solar Design. Energy Consulting. Title 24 Code Compliance. (213) 829-2738. 


Migraine Relief? Save time, effort and aggravation keeping up with Title-24 regulations, Call the experts at Title-24 Energy Consultants 1- 
day service, architectural drawing reproductions, blueprinting, pickup and delivery and reasonable rates. (818) 955-8702. 


Architectural Secretary, experienced, skilled with narrative and organizational strengths, seeks part-time work by day, week, or project. 
Judy Nelson: (213) 660-5056. 


Jobs Offered 


Director of Design. Our rapidly growing design-oriented architectural/engineering firm, located in Arizona, is currently seeking an 
individual with a minimum of 15 years experience as Director of Design. Successful candidate will have a strong design expertise and 
outstanding abilities in programming, planning, and design concepts. Must have excellent presentation techniques, and leadership. 
Project types include high tech; R&D; health facilities; light industrial; and corporate/office. Prior marketing involvement and experience in 
both private and public sectors a plus. BARCH and/or MARCH and registration required. 


We offer opportunities for personal growth and advancement, and a competitive benefit package. Send resume to Michael L Medici, AIA, 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylis/Southwest, Inc., 1001 North Central Avenue, Suite 300, Phoenix, Arizona 85004. EOE M/F/H/V. 


Architectural illustration firm seeks full time perspective layout artist with architectural background. Must have experience utilizing plan 
projection system. Opportunity to work on major international architectural commissions. Portfolio required. Excellent benefits. Call John 
W. (213) 387-1171, Carlos Diniz Associates. 


Have you been receiving your LA 
Architect late? The Post Office only 
guarantees that they will try to 
deliver bulk rate packages in 3 to 10 
days, and some stations are worse 
than others. If you have been 
receiving your copy consistently 
late, we may be able to correct the 
problem. Please clip this form and 
send to: LA Architect, 3780 
Wilshire Boulevard, #900, Los 
Angeles, CA 90010. 


The Graduate School of Architecture and Urban Planning at UCLA invites applications for part-time, lecturer positions in the Architecture/ 
Urban Design Program, beginning academic year 1990/91. Teaching areas may include, Architectural Design, Urban Design, Policy, 
Programming and Evaluation, Technology, Design Theory and Methods. UCLA is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer. We are 
interested in receiving applications from and recommendations of minority and women candidates as well as other qualified persons. 


Applicants are requested to furnish a curriculum vitae no later than February 15, 1990 to Lionel March, Head, Architecture/Urban Design 
Program, Graduate School of Architecture and Urban Planning, UCLA, Los Angeles, California 90024-1467. 


A progressive and expanding Long Beach based architectural firm, with residential, commercial, and institutional projects, has openings 
for: Director of Design; Project Manager/Production Coordinator; Architectural Draftsman. Send resume and salary history to: Archint 
Associates, 4137 E. Seventh Street, Long Beach, CA 90804. 

Name 

Zip code 
Issue usually arrives ___ 


Space Available 


days late. 
Santa Monica offices, two available at 377 square feet each, individually or combined. Collaborative, loft-like setting with shared 
conference room, kitchen, bath, xerox, fax and parking. (213) 829-0707. 
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LA Architect's editor talked further with 
Gaio about some of his goals and the 
specifics of implementing them. 


On Membership Meetings in 1990: 


In addition to two focus sessions (on LA 
architects), four sessions, which are 
basically area meetings, or area roundtables 
will discuss issues directly affecting 
practice in respective locales. Such 
meetings might address the problems of 
South Central LA, or the problems of 
Westwood, which is a microcosm encom- 
passing growth and no growth. Hopefully 
the gatherings will focus on whatever's 
germane to a given area. Generally, 
problems are not unique. At some point 
someone else has been confronted with a 
similar situation and solved it. That knowl- 
edge should be shared. 


On Establishing Profit-Making Programs: 


We have gone back to being organized the 
way National is, with three commissions 
(two board members per commission): 
public, membership and professional 
development. All committees fall within 
them. A concept that might be considered 
is one whereby each board member is given 
$500 as ‘‘seed money.” Working with 
their committees, each would then produce 
a timely program for which they could 
charge a minimal amount for members and 
a higher rate for outsiders. Any net monies 
realized could go into a revolving fund 
account to facilitate the development of 
even more programs. Each commission 
would receive $1000 a year which, through 
this process, could be enlarged to do more 
things of benefit to the membership without 
a dues increase. Each commission must 
then turn over the initial $1000 to their 
successors at the end of their terms. This 
vehicle would provide programs that benefit 
the membership, and committees won't 
have to ask the board for money that 
generally isn’t available. 

This year, hopefully, we can also have 
some fun together. 


On Emeritus Advisory Groups: 


We have approximately 140 or 150 emeri- 
tus members. These individuals are over 
65, which means that they have a minimum 
of 40-45 years of valuable experience. 
What we propose doing is asking them to 
develop member hotlines. One might be for 
the person just getting out of school (“‘what 
do I ask for in a job’’). Secondly, let’s say 
that later on, they’re looking to establish or 
get out of a partnership, (*‘who can I talk to, 
what do I do?’’) Then, say you hit forty, 
you have a career crisis (“‘what am I doing 
in this profession, where should I be?’’), the 
hotlines would provide someone well- 
experienced that members could talk to. 
Finally, when nearing retirement, one might 
wonder, ‘*how do I prepare for retirement,” 
nd after retiring, they might question, *‘what 
do I do now.” The hotlines would address 
these focuses, among others. 


On Interacting with Other Design Groups: 


(The AIA) may be the theoretical leader, the 
historical leader of all the design groups, 
but it isn’t a divine right, and it can be abdi- 
cated very easily. I would like to see more 
of the allied design professions working to- 
gether. I'm asking the vice-president/ 
president elect to be the (formal) liaison 
with the allied professions. I also want the 
vice-president/president elect to handle 
liaison with the deans of the area architec- 
tural schools, and all the area chapter 
presidents. When AIA/LA speaks, as large 
as it is, it can send a ripple throughout many 
of the local chapters. Therefore, we must 
start talking and coordinating our actions. 
If AIA/LA takes a stand and it isn’t 
discussed with with Pasadena or Cabrillo, 
or San Fernando is ignored, it will hurt and 
negate needed actions. We are not knowl- 
edgeable and powerful enough to be able to 
afford to do such. 


On Assuming a Proactive Position: 


In the spring and fall, two public forums 
focusing on environmental issues could pro- 


RGA 


vide a forum to facilitate a much-needed 
and continuing public dialogue. More and 
more we are hearing about growth, the 
problems in Orange County, the problems 
everywhere. Even if you do nothing you're 
going to have growth, because people are 
going to immigrate, children will be born. 
However, responsible, controlled growth, 
sensitive to the myriad of concerns, is 
possible. 

The concept being considered is the 
AIA/NATURAL. Neighborhood Assis- 
tance Teams, Urban, Regional, and Local 
would facilitate the dialogue between 
government, community action groups, 
developers and environmentalists. The 
leadership of the Neighborhood Assistance 
Teams would initially be comprised of the 
chairs of the AIA/LA’s Urban Design 
Committee, Historic Preservation Commit- 
tee, Building Codes and Regulations 
Committee, Government Affairs Commit- 
tee, Pro-Practice Committee, and Housing 
Committee. 

Presently, emotion governs many of the 
situations AIA/NATURAL would consider. 
Sensitive logic based upon fact should 
govern such issues. When people discuss 
issues, and then repeat what they have 
heard, and then repeat it again, they may 
begin to hear it, and solutions result. 


On Long-Range Planning: 


AIA/LA is the second largest AIA chapter 
in the country. In five years it will well be 
the biggest. However, a major concern 
related to its vitality is participation. That is 


one of the reasons that I’ve asked a group of 


people to join a task force to consider 
districting on a grassroots level. Member- 
ship concerns and practice needs in Boyle 
Heights and in Malibu have something in 
common, but often they have a lot of things 
that aren’t in common. In properly defined 
districts, discussions could center on local 
concerns such as practice problems, 
governmental problems, etc. This group 
has been asked to look at the viability, the 
feasibility, even the need to do such. If the 
chapter does develop districts, the idea 


would be to follow councilmanic lines. 
Then, specific groups, say within the Boyle 
Heights area, could have an impact upon 
community leaders and politicos in their 
respective districts. In the long term, 
increased participation might result. 
Ultimately, perhaps ten years hence, AIA/ 
LA’s board of directors might be elected 
from districts, thereby insuring total 
representation of the chapter’s membership. 


Continued from 3 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; James A. 
Garland, Carde, Killefer, et al; Frank 
Purtill, Carde, Killefer, et al. 
Reinstatement. Raymond Watson Griffin, 
Griffin Consulting, Anatoly N. Kogan, 
Anatoly N. Kogan. 

Associate. Richard Allen Claridge, Jr., 
Leidenfrost/Horowitz, Andrew S. Macliver, 
H. Wendell Mounce, AIA & Assoc.; Carlos 
S. Ovalle, Carde Killefer, et al; Ben 
Rosenbloom, Rosenbloom Associates. 
Professional Affiliate. Ike K. Ji, Global 
Construction; Gretchen Ann Seling, 
Architemps, Inc. 

Student. Hraztian S. Zeitlian, Columbia 
University. 

Emeritus. Robert P. Meyerhof, AIA; 
Edgardo Contini, AIA; Gene Verge, AIA. 
Transfer Out. Brett James Dean Kratzer, 
Space Design Intl., to Cincinnati. 


TITLE 24 CONSULTANTS 


RICHARD GAGE ASSOCIATES 


* COMPUTER ANALYSIS AND POINT SYSTEM 


* RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
* HVAC SIZING INCLUDED 
* OVERNIGHT SERVICE AVAILABLE 


SANTA MONICA OFFICE 
213-828-3345 


ENERGY ANALYSIS 


math/tec 


118 SOUTH CATALINA/REDONDO BEACH, CA 90277 (213) 374-8959 


HENNESSEY 
+ INGALLS 


BOOKS ON ART - ARCHITECTURE - DESIGN 


NEW - OUT-OF-PRINT - IMPORTED 
PERIODICALS FROM AROUND THE WORLD - PUBLISHERS’ CLOSEOUTS 


ON 3RD ST. MALL BETWEEN WILSHIRE & ARIZONA 
1254 SANTA MONICA MALL, SANTA MONICA 90401 


ART + ARCHITECTURE 
8 o o K s 


(213) 458-9074 Visa and Mastercard 


OUR ONLY RENEWABLE NATURAL RESOURCE 


DESIGN & BUILD WITH W00D sÑ 
Design Possibilities Limited Only A 
Call us for Information on any Specie < 


By Your Imagination 
m Grade Rule Books, National ign S & Other Information 
oad LUMBER ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


WOOD 


n == 


Membership is now available 
to engineering and 
architectural firms. 


Once a firm becomes a 
member of Engineers 
Federal Credit Union 
full financial services 

will be available to 
their employees. 

Providing you CHOICES for 

TEMPORARY PROJECT STAFFING 

or Our assistance in finding that 

KEY PERSON TO JOIN YOUR FIRM. 


Call today for information. 


(213) 385-6111 
608 S. New Hampshire 
Los Angeles, CA 90005 


Auer Federal 
Credit Union 


STAFF 


INC. 


The Design Professionals Employment Source Center 


213/829-5447 
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Profile 


AIA is a membership organization for the 
profession of architecture. Its key compo- 
nent (per the bylaws) is the chapter. Other 
elements such as sections, state and regional 
organizations are administrative units. As 
such, the chapter’s efforts and undertakings 
are based upon volunteerism. Where paid 
staff exists, their specific purpose is to 
implement the policies and dictates of the 
membership’s duly elected representatives: 
i.e., the board and officers. Any abdication 
or capitulation by those representatives 
creates a vacuum wherein staff, however 
good and honorable their intentions, subtly 
fills the void and governs. Addressing the 
multitude of interests, needs, desires, and 
concems germane to the profession can 
thereby assume a different and perhaps 
“*out-of-concert’’ complexion. 

In November 1988, I stood for and was 
elected president of AIA/LA while promul- 
gating seven specific points: professional 
development; liabilities/legal issues; 
licensing concerns; member participation; 
local sections; inclusion/growth; and 
administration. While striving to fulfill 
those objectives, a major thrust in 1990 will 
be ‘‘accountability’’ to the ‘*shareholders,”’ 
namely the membership at all levels: AIA, 
Associate, Student, WAL and Professional 
Affiliates. Hopefully, this administration 
will focus primarily on what ‘‘they’’ (the 
membership) want, rather than on what 
**we’’ (the board, officers and paid staff) are 
possibly selling or promoting for whatever 
the premise, whatever the purpose. Respon- 


WORKING 
TOWARD A 
COMMON GOAL 


1017 Lindenwood Lane 
Los Angeles, CA 90049 
Phone: (213) 471-8583 FAX: (213) 471-6585 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR STUDY MODELS 


Detachable parts or removable 
ceiling elements are optional 


PARTIAL CLIENT LIST 


Arthur Erickson Architects 
Barry Design 

Carnation Corporate Offices 
Cole Martinez Curtis and Associates 
Dworsky Associates 

General Motors 

Gin Wong Associates 
Hirsch/Bedner Associates 
Honda Hedquarters 

The Irvine Co. 

James Northcutt Associates 
Rochlin Baran and Balboa Inc. 


ARCHITECTURAL FINISHED MODELS 


Museum board construction colored 
with acrylic paint. 

Plexiglass or vinyl for transparent 
surfaces. 


TITLE 24D 


siveness, devoid of personal agendas, will 
be key. 

AIA/LA has an established reputation 
within the Institute and its components as 
being filled with the profession’s movers 
and shakers, the independent thinkers, indi- 
viduals with uncompromising integrity, a 
high percentage of the nation’s futurists 
and humanists. Yet, because of its 
seeming penchant for divisiveness, 
opportunity and potential is seldom fully 
realized. Self-sensitivity often does not 
translate to that of others. This year, with 
the advent of a new decade, the last of the 
century, we will attempt to subscribe to the 
Jeffersonian concept that ‘‘In a democracy, 
agreement is not essential...participation 
is,” thereby no longer facilitating and/or 
advantaging our detractors. After all, as 
has been remarked, “‘Images are created by 
others to make one easier to handle.” 

The adage that ‘‘you get what you pay 
for,” has slipped away somewhat in recent 
times, or has taken on a negative connota- 
tion. An unusually high percentage of 
chapter revenues have gone to merely 
“feeding the bear,” i.e., administrative and 
operational costs. As in our personal and 
work lives, ‘“*want’’ and ‘‘need” generally 
have nothing in common. Therefore, the 
establishment of relevant priorities is 
essential if AIA/LA is to fulfill its primary 
purpose. That purpose was clearly stated 
in AIA founding statement in 1857. 

We, of the American architectural pro- 
fession, rededicate ourselves to the 
fundamental mission of improving the 
quality of the nation’s manmade environ- 
ment. We pursue this mission, in design of 
works of architecture, from individual 
buildings to entire communities, striving to 
make them serve both their users and the 
larger environment of which they are 
parts. We pursue this mission as a 
professional body, honing and broadening 
our capabilities, counselling the nation's 
leaders and the public alike on the nature 
of environmental quality and the means of 
its achievement. And we pursue this 
mission as citizens, bending our energies 
and professional knowledge to the reshap- 


OCUMENTATIONS 


& H.V.A.C. DESIGNS 
818-905-0222 _ 


ing and renewal of our institutions--social, 
political, and economic--so that a nourish- 
ing environment is available to more and 
more of our fellow citizens. 

Building upon the well-footed founda- 
tion established last year, whereby financial 
solvency was regained, this administration 
plans to move forward and work ardently 
toward the timely fulfillment of the reasons 
AIA was originally established. 

In addition to a streamlined and strength- 
ened committee structure closely aligned 
with National’s, those candidates who were 
unsuccessful in their bids for board or 
officerships are being invited to participate 
in leadership positions and once again share 
their expertise. 

Ever-changing and expanding concerns 
have brought about the establishment of 
several new task forces and committees 
focusing on: long range planning; commu- 
nication/public relations; districting; chapter 
office operations and management; 
licensing; liability; mentors’ ‘‘hotlines;’ 
small projects; students; membership 
development; international relations/ 
hospitality; past presidents’ council; and 
preliminary planning (1994 National 
Convention and Southern California/AIA’s 
Centennial). 

Committee chairs with deputies, drawn 
from all elements of the membership, will 
help assure the orderly and progressive de- 
velopment of future leaders, while provid- 
ing for needed continuity within the 
committees themselves. A student and a 
““public’’ member will be added to the 
board as non-voting observers. Relations 
with deans, area AIA chapter presidents and 
the allied professions will be developed 
and/or enhanced and be the direct responsi- 
bility of’ ihe vice-president/president elect. 

1990 will be a we not a me or 1, they or 
them year. Constructive involvement is 
essential; one person can conceive, 
promote, and lead, but a team working 
toward a common goal brings vision to 
reality to success. 


. 


Raymond L. Gaio, AIA 
AIA/LA President 
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Continued from 6 


down to blush, then mixed with blues to 
make a murky purple, for walls for a horse 
ranch outside Mexico City. There the 
borrowings from the Guadalajara ranches 
were brazen in the recall of early memories. 
It was his own house all over again in the 
valentines to his youth. Throughout his 
work was that balance between the one who 
cannot go home again and the sensitive 
urbanite who had experienced Paris. 
Perhaps better to say the person who could 
find the stormy lava waves of the Pedregal 
in equilibrium with the provincial who 
found the bare, wooden water trough on a 
ranch a joy forever. 

The last time I saw him was in 1962, 
when he took me to see his chapel for the 
Capuchin nuns, a meditative religious order 
in Mexico City. I was reminded as I saw it 
that Barragán was best when he had a free 
hand to explore his own past. In the 
Pedregal, he had helped plan the situation in 
which art could flourish, yet the only house 
he had designed there was less interesting 
than his own house. He may have taken the 
unrewarding commission for the chapel to 
work at his own spiritual salvation (it was 
dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi), or 
simply because he had one more watering 


— J 


~ 


Cantilevered stair from studio to second floor, 
Luis Barragan residence, Mexico City. 


trough to build before he could call it quits. 
It was filled to the brim, and gardenias 
crowded the surface. The crosses were 
simple, planed timbers, stretching to the 
high ceilings, and painted in bougainvillaea 
colors. Gold light dropped on the common 
wood of the pews, filtered through jalou- 
sies, and entered the lives of an impover- 
ished order of nuns. 


Esther McCoy 


Continued from 5 


innovation. Most of the theaters from the 
fifties are just disastrous. The audience has 
no contact with itself. In the old theaters in 
London and Paris, people’s elbows were 
literally poking into each other. When 
people come to consult with me about 
theater design, the first thing I do is to plead 
with them not to have enough leg-room be- 
tween the rows. The other thing is that in 
most theaters built in the fifties, it’s 
impossible to get a good, solid laugh from 
the house--with all of these flat rows facing 
the stage, there’s none of the implied 
involvement of the diagonal. The idea of all 
of these people having their own private 
experiences is the essence of the movie 
theater. In live theater, the whole point is 
that you're having a collective experience. 


Will the festival adapt existing facilities? 


I think that a lot of our work is going to 
involve constructing pavilions in parks all 
over the city. The question is how to 
activate places architecturally, to gather a 
bunch of people and give focus to a 
landscape. 


How will you choose people to do this? 


At the moment there are a couple of ideas 
floating around. One idea under discussion 
is to have an international charrette 
involving people from Pacific Rim coun- 
tries. A lot of the issues of urban interac- 
tion have to do with a creating a new form 
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of city that has nothing to do with Athens or 
the standard European city. 

One thing that we must start with in Los 
Angeles is the outdoors, dealing with struc- 
tures which temporarily activate the space, 
causing people who have encountered the 
space on a daily basis to reconsider it. 


The ephemerality of the structure is, in 
fact, a very Angeleno kind of thing. 


I think so, and now that we’re trying to 
develop a prototype, it allows us to make a 
set of experiments. Certain assignments I 
have are very specific. For example, there’s 
a Javanese court dance that’s going to travel 
for only the second time ever. This is the 
most profound dancing I have ever seen in 
my life. The geometric complexity and 
concentration of the design is breathtaking. 


But do you think that the setting for this 
should be designed by a Javanese 
architect or, for example, by some kids 
who weld bits of iron in a garage 
somewhere in LA? 


In some ways both! Certain things are 
required--a hard floor, preferably of tile, 
with a clean, slapping sound. When I saw 
it--in the kraton of the Sultan of Jogjakarta-- 
it was one of the great architectural 
experiences of my life. This structure is 
open on four sides, with carved eaves filled 
with nesting swallows. In front of the pavil- 
ion, shaded bythe roof, are ten chairs. 
What’s so astonishing, besides the fact the 
building is built according to certain human 
proportions and holy numbers, is that the 
one breeze in Jogjakarta is caught by the 
retaining wall behind those ten chairs. 


Ir s a kind of site-specific 
Gesamtkunstwerk. But are there people 
in Java who can still do this? 


Well, I think there are some interesting 
architectural minds working in Java, and 
we'd like to bring them here. 


Do you mean that you'd organize an 
exhibition of their work, or that you'd get 
them to propose something? 


Probably both. One thing that seems logical 
is that the results of the charrette should be 
exhibited. 


Are you actually proposing that certain 
people should come to town for a week, 
go into a big box, drink lots of coffee, 
and draw and design? 


I think that it’s worth doing. 
How would you choose these people? 


We’ll put together a committee of some of 
the usual suspects and some unusual. My 
basic take is that architecture is very alive 
in LA, and that this impressive stature is 
understood around the world. My hope is 
that the festival will provide the chance for 
architects to experiment with alternative 
visions. 


Will people reading this interview be 
able to contact you? 


I wish they would. We’re talking in terms 
of setting up nodal points throughout the 
city where there will be four or five or six 
venues all within a very short space. 

We're going to take a bunch of things 
that have heretofore been considered 
marginal, and say ‘‘Excuse us, ladies and 
gentlemen, these are no longer the margins, 
this is now the core, the center of a decen- 
tralized environment." I think that has very 
interesting architectural implications. 


For more information, 
write to: The Los 
Angeles Festival, 315 
West Ninth Street, 
Suite 210, Los 

] Angeles, CA 90015. 
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Legorreta Arquitectos 


The hotel Camino Real Ixtapa was terraced to adapt to the mountainous 
slopes and vegetation of the site. Rooms incorporate enclosed sleeping 
quarters, covered terraces, and open patios extending outward to the 
Mexican Pacific. Laced with walkways, paths and stairways, the hotel 
recalls the forgotten pleasures of walking. 


In the IBM National Marketing and Technical Support Center, Solana 
(Southlake, Texas), distinct compounds are defined by massive walls. The 
entry court is a square of dark stucco walls, with a purple pylon in a pool of 
water at the northeast corner. A corridor extending from the main entry 
divides office areas, in the four buildings to the left, from public areas to the 
right. Arcades and corridors, vibrantly colored screen grids, and quiet 
fountains are located in the courtyards between the buildings. 


Exterior, Camino Real Ixtapa. 


Lobby, Camino Real Ixtapa, Legorreta Arquitectos. 


Above: Tomas Garrido Canabel Park and Zoo; top left: Park site plan; center left: 
Administrative Center of Government, Villahermosa, Tabasco; lower left: Plan, 
Administrative Center. 


Teodoro Gonzalez de Leon 


Gonzalez de León introduces architectural elements from the past into his 
compositions as if they were a collage, paying homage to forms which 
emerge from the artist's subconscious mind. Tomas Garrido Canabel Park 
and Zoo is adjacent to Laguna de las Ilusiones (Lake of Illusions), in the 
downtown district of Villahermosa, the state capitol of Tabasco, in the 
humid Mexican tropics. The park design uses a series of platforms edged 
by stairways and grass- and ivy-covered berms. A pedestrian path, 
conceived as a perspective axis, is laid diagonally across the site. 
Reinforced by a series of monuments, including a Mayan arch and imperial 
palm trees, the 600-meter long axis terminates at a lookout tower. A 
double-column pergola stretches 250 meters along the boardwalk around 
the Lake of Illusions, incorporating the lake into Villahermosa’s urban life. 


The design for the Administrative Center of Government (Villahermosa, 
Tabasco) creates a civic space with the existing city hall, by providing a 
square that covers an underpass and realigns sightlines. The two-story 
building is organized along a pedestrian street that provides access to the 
offices. Two-story pergolas with double rows of columns enhance the 
pedestrian street. A large scale portico obscures the rooftop parking, and 
a podium holds the first level of office space. 
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Gutiérrez Cortina , Ss, 


The trees surrounding the residence of Bosco Gutiérrez Cortina combine K y KA 
with the exterior walls of the house to form an anteroom. The entry , | 
vestibule and dining room are connected by a courtyard surrounded by a 

pink wall. Behind the wall is a reception area, living room and guest bath. ; 

A purple and yellow staircase ascends to an office placed in the central, K 
box-like structure. Four bedrooms are located along a hallway on the 

second level. Off the master bedroom's sitting area, beyond the stone wall d 
that stems from the fireplace, is a small, golden chapel. 


Axonometric, Bosco Gutierrez Cortina residence. 


Sánchez Arquitectos Y Asociados 


The formal image of the design of Casa del Albaricoque recalls the regional 
character of its setting. The house’s location in the historic center of San 
Miguel de Allende, a colonial town, allowed Sanchez to explore the idea of 
Interior, Bosco Gutierrez Cortina residence, Gutierrez Cortina. “new inside the old,” recycling old buildings to give contextual value and 
character to the streets of Mexico. The house is designed around a 
traditional patio; old walls create an austere ambience and a sense of 
enclosure. Color is used as a principal element, and deliberately "high 
tech” architecture continues the dialogue between old and new. 


Sanchez's firm also participated in ‘‘Renovacién Habitacional Popular,’ 
the Mexican government's reconstruction program following the 1985 
earthquake. Orthodox planning policies were redirected towards a social 
approach; people remained in the same streets and neighborhoods but 
with new houses (52,000 constructed in less than I6 months). A “new” 
prototype of the old vecindades (similar to English mews) was built around 
a patio of 20 families per vecindad, achieving a sense of both common 
identity and privacy. Sanchez was involved in the design of two new 
prototypes for more than 4,000 houses, and in setting the urban design 
principals for Reforma y Magnolia, a new collective form. 


Reforma y Magnolia, Sanchez Arquitectos. 


Plan, Reforma y Magnolia. 
Exterior, Casa del Albaricoque. 


Exterior, Centro de Iluminacion, Enrique Norton. Interior, Centro de Iluminacion. 
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Agustin Hernandez 


The Hernandez Ramirez house was constructed symmetrically, out of 
triangular modules. The house has a strong structural presence; concrete 
supports, working by compression, contrast with the steel structures that 
penetrate them, working by tension. Hernandez states that ‘‘in this 
community of man and his house, in this dynamic rivalry of houses in the 
universe, we are not far from all allusions to simple geometric forms. The 
home is not an inanimate box, the inhabited space transcends geometric 
space. 


Section, Hernandez Ramirez House. 


David Muñoz Suarez 


Responding to the lack of positive contextual elements, Suarez created an 
internal focus for the Azteca Insurance Building. In contrast with the 
volumetric severity of the exterior (three successive horizontal structures 
which allow light to filter inside through patios and terraces), the interior 
assumes a protected, serene and intimate atmosphere. It is enriched by 
decorative elements, including a fountain in the main patio. A ceiling of 
ceramic lattice-work in iridescent colors projects shadows which form an 
ever-changing carpet of colored light, reminiscent of the geometric poetry 
of Mexican artwork. 


Mexico City’s sewer guardpost was designed to incorporate an appearance 
of watchfulness. The design, which includes a plaza and station for a 24- 
hour-a-day military guard, evokes formal and symbolic concepts from 
prehispanic architecture by using the form of a serpent head to represent Hernandez Ramirez House, Agustin Hernandez. 
vigilance. The incline of the serpent’s neck corresponds to the incline of 

the inside stairway, relating the function to the constructed form. 


Plan, Azteca Insurance Building. Interior, Azteca Insurance Building, David Munoz Suarez. 


Enrique Norten and Associates, S.C. 
Workshop (T.E.N.) 


The Centro de Iluminaci6n houses the offices, design center and display 
rooms of an illumination design company, in a renovated 1940s apartment 
building. Located at the center of the longest, and one of the most 
important streets in Mexico City, Avenida Insurgentes, the site’s triangular 
shape is the result of two geometric networks that meet in this district of 
the city. 


The architect transformed the building's interior. At the rear of the building 
is a ‘‘tree”’ of tubing that accommodates new electrical wiring and the steel 
cables that suspend a vertical series of transparent balconies for the 
executive offices in the center. The rough, concrete partition walls were 
painted white, and thin layers of metal, natural granite, glass or lacquered 
wood were overlaid, contrasting with the lines of suspension cables, 
installation tubing, and lighting fixtures on display. 


Sewer guardpost, Mexico City, David Munoz Suarez. 
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Currently, Mexico's architecture is demonstrating a new level of 
originality in its integration of functionalism with the arts. Los 
Angeles, with a Hispanic population second only to that of Mexico City, 
a shared cultural history, and and a similar climate, should be aware 
of architectural movements in Mexico. 


My first real acquaintance with the architecture of Mexico was a visit 
to Mexico City in 1971. Like most architects of that era, | visited the 
National Museum of Anthropology by Pedro Ramirez Vazquez, the 
Biblioteca, U.N.A.M. by Juan O’Gorman, and ‘‘Pedregal de San 
Angel,’’ the wonderful 3000-year-old landscape of purplish and pitted 
volcanic rock and vegetation south of Mexico City. 


Mexican Architecture: New Directions 


Ciudad Universitaria, Biblioteca, U.N.A.M., Juan O'Gorman (photo courtesy of Mexican Government 


Tourism Office). 


Gilardi Residence, Tacubaya, Mexico City, Luis Barragan, 
1976. 


My interest in Mexico had been piqued 
earlier by my involvement with the Pico 
Union Hispanic community in downtown 
Los Angeles. Although I had been working 
closely with the community, I did not feel 
that my understanding of Hispanic culture 
or architecture was adequate without a 
prolonged visit to Mexico. 

My initial visit exceeded expectations. 
Not only were the Anthropology Museum 
and the Biblioteca, U.N.A.M. impressive, I 
also had the opportunity to stay at the 
Camino Real Hotel. This unexpected 
revelation began with the bright yellow 
portal to an immense forecourt with flowing 
water. The entry led to a sparse lobby 
space with wall, floor and ceiling planes 
clearly articulated as the main focal 
elements. The space spoke of a relaxed 
society; the registration desk was set back 
and elevated behind hallways of brightly- 
colored brise soleil screens facing onto 
courtyards. Bathed in crisp sunshine, the 
Mexican courtyard has a year-round 
romance that, in European piazzas, only 
occurs in summertime. Gardens can be 
places to assemble and corridors become 
the cloisters of patios, liberating architec- 
ture from the rigidity of linear sequence. 

Contemporary Mexican architecture 
cannot be fully understood, however, 
without first considering Mexico’s history 
and culture. Pre-historic cultures which 
developed over a period of 4,000 years 
provided an architectural legacy varying 
from Teotihuacan buildings on arid plateaus 
to the almost luxurious ornamentation of 
Mayan constructions located in areas of rich 
and tropical vegetation. 300 years of 
Spanish domination left an equally strong 
European imprint on the country. 

Following the Mexican Revolution, 
which began in 1910, the modernization of 
Mexican architecture attempted to spatially 
express Mexican independence. The formal 
culmination of this architectural movement 
came with the completion of University 
City, U.N.A.M., a pure and comprehensive 
architecture adapting to local needs. 

The work of Pedro Ramirez Vazquez 
demonstrates aspects of the Mexican 
modern movement in its mastery of modern 
materials and fabrication methods: the use 
of concrete, the contrast of solid to void, the 
minimal form and the use of the courtyard. 
Drawing from this spirit, the Anthropology 
Museum by Vazquez, Rafael Mijares and 
Jorge Campuzano organizes exhibit spaces 
around a central courtyard, which offers 
alternative ways to move in and out of the 
building’s interior galleries, and focuses on 
a dramatic water fountain resembling a 
giant umbrella suspended from a central 
column. 

In the work of David Muñoz, Mexican 
modernism is used to express a defiance of 
gravity. Solid concrete planes project out in 
ever-increasing cantilevers, and concrete is 
used in a more fluid way to explore formal 
geometries. Similarly, in Agustin 
Hernandez’s work, forms appear to float 
freely, conversing with space. 

The architectural direction that has 
received the most international acclaim is 
demonstrated in the work of Luis Barragán, 
one of architecture’s most poetic practitio- 
ners. In garden settings, he created a palette 
of wall planes which act as dominant 


elements and inhabitants of larger meta- 
physical landscapes, screens for revealing 
the natural beauty and hidden colors of 
Mexico. While his design approach is 
timeless, it also searches for a new order, a 
detached vision of the twentieth century 
characterized by an emphasis on balance 
and clarity. The elements of his architec- 
ture are deeply rooted in Mexico’s cultural 
and religious traditions. Barragan’s 1947 
residence, completed before University 
City, captures the spirit of the archetypal 
Mexican dwelling, utilizing native methods 
and materials. This same spirit of place is 
nowhere stronger than in the covered pool 
of his Gilardi residence. 

Ricardo Legorreta is the most widely 
recognized architect to be influenced by 
Barragan’s work. An early notable example 
is the Camino Real Hotel (1968), Mexico 
City, an architecture of intimacy, emotion, 
and the genuine Mexican spirit of simplicity 
and authenticity. 

Mexican architecture is often linked with 
the use of indigenous materials: hand- 
crafted stone, clay, tile, and wood, and 
plaster wall planes penetrated by light and 
washed with color. This subtle treatment of 
materials is seen in the Casa Del Albarico- 
que by Sanchez Arquitectos y Asociados. 
Here, the architect uses lightly hewn, 
recessed planes, supported by wood 
columns surrounding a paved stone 
courtyard, to reinforce a sense of place. 

The most recent development in 
Mexican architecture, now emerging among 
the younger generation, can be linked to an 
international movement. This movement 
articulates the strength of enclosure, but 
simultaneously stresses individual parts and 
different materials. It is not the decon- 
structivist movement, but a movement that 
allows all parts to be read independently 
and as a whole. It is evident in the work of 
TEN, Enrique Norton’s studio, particularly 
in his Centro de Iluminación. 

On January 26, at the Pacific Design 
Center, a symposium entitled *‘Contempo- 
rary Mexican Architecture: Progressive 
Trends,” will further explore these develop- 
ments. Co-sponsored by Friends of 
Mexico, the USC School of Architecture 
and AIA/LA, the symposium will provide a 
forum for architects Félix Sanchez Aguilar, 
Ricardo Legorreta, David Muñoz Suarez, 
Teodoro Gonzalez de León, Enrique 
Norton, Bosco Gutiérrez Cortina, and 
Agustin Hernandez to present their work. 
For further information, call (213) 286- 
0132. 


John V. Mutlow, AIA 

Mr. Mutlow, an Associate Professor at 
USC's School of Architecture, was recently 
elected secretary to the AIA/LA Board of 
Directors. 
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Luis Barragan 


by Esther McCoy 


Above: corner of studio with aerial view mural of 
Pedregal, home of Luis Barragan (photo by 
Elizabeth Timberman); left: Luis Barragan at 
work (photo by Elizabeth Timberman). All photos 
courtesy of the Archives of American Art of The 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Architecture is a continuous art and what Luis Barragan, the Mexican 
architect who died in 1988, chose to continue was the minor work of 
the Spanish Colonial past, not the Aztec part as Alberto Arai or Juan 
O’Gorman did on the National University campus which opened in 
1952. Nor was he interested in the technology of concrete as was 
Felix Candela whose beautiful shell roof structures matched the 
material to the unskilled labor force. Instead, Barragán assembled 
images of the provincial convents and arranged them in a sequence 
of de Chirico perspectives. There was a certain stagecraft that those 
who embraced the protestantism of the Bauhaus of the 1950s had to 
overlook before succumbing to his imagery. 


Barragán was saved for his own bent by 
having been born in the solid provincial 
city of Guadalajara when Mexican 
architects were still oriented to Paris. It 
was not until the building of the new 
National University campus that much 
inspiration or instruction came from the 
United States. 

Barragan’s work invited photography, 
and he was fortunate to have had Armando 
Salas Portugal to dramatize forever his 
perspectives on film. When I first met him 
in 1950, he had not yet turned fully to 
color, and was still concerned with form, 
which black-and-white photography 
expresses better than color. 

I saw him first in photography. It was 
in 1950 at a show of modern architecture at 
Bellas Artes--that heavy Beaux Arts 
building planted on the spongy soil of 
Mexico City, of which artist/architect 
O’Gorman said, *‘It is sinking, thank 
God.” Indeed, it had sunk almost a meter, 
and steps had to be built down to the 
entrance. Mexico had long since learned 
the trick of building on unstable soil by 
erecting their buildings in slender incre- 
ments which could ride up and down, and 
it is not surprising, given the soil condition 
and the comfort the baroque gave the 
Mexican spirit, that Mexico should have 
been so early to establish soil engineering 
as a branch of science. I remember one 
building off the Reforma that had a gauge 
buried at the edge of the foundation. By 
standing on a low platform you could look 
down into the gauge that indicated whether 
the right and left sides were in equilibrium. 
I found it so fascinating that each time I 
had lunch at the Maria Cristina (frequented 
by artists and architects), I insisted on 
walking over to see whether the left was 
agreeing with the right. 

Not only the Spanish Colonials, but the 
Zapotecs, Mayas and other indigenous 
peoples had a taste for solving problems. 
Earthquakes, for instance, were neatly dealt 
with in one Zapotec tomb in Mitla where 
walls were detached from ceiling in a 
transitional stage to divert seismic shock. 
In the Mayan false arch, the springings do 
not meet in a keystone, but are left with a 
space between. 

The appeal of the Barragán photographs 
was instantaneous for two reasons. My 
eye, in tune with the fifties, still responded 
to less is more. But what a less, what a 
more the Barragán work was! There was 
the solemnity (heaviness) of Guadalajara 
buildings, but the masses were interrelated 
cubes. And the emphasis on wall was right 
out of *‘peoples’’ architecture in the 
facades of the village street. In his own 
house, the entrance was directly off a 
narrow, rather mean street, and the 
openings were essentially toward a long 
garden at the rear. Paris fell away, and 
Barragan spoke of village life in a voice so 
elegant in its inflections that one was 
ready, indeed happy, to follow. 

The second reason for my swift sympa- 
thy was the mysterious, almost religious 
silence. Part of this was because the 
imagery came out of the unimportant 
ecclesiastical buildings in towns around 
Guadalajara. These buildings were 
constructed of the stingiest materials at 
hand--no silver or gold, no artists, no great 


portals surrounded by elaborate Churriguer- 
esque ornament; it all seemed to be held 
together by faith, wide pine or cypress floor 
boards and beams with the adz marks 
showing, and rough plaster. Mexico City is 
not a region rich with trees, and when other 
architects used wood it was always 
hardwood. 


Barragán was tall and lean, and his cor- 
duroy jacket and gray flannels were at odds 
with the pin-striped worsteds of many other 
Mexican architects. I stood in his living 
room, turning slowly, examining in silence 
the high space, the freestanding fireplace 
with offset flue, the stair treads cantilevered 
from the library wall, the butaque settee and 
chairs--that ancient Mexican seat of heavy, 
rough wood frame and leather sling seat-- 
the strange floor lamps made of sections of 
heavy industrial glass set into a block of 
pine on the wide, polished floor boards. It 
was all so sensual and, at once, so spare. 

We walked through the house together. 
The dining room left a sense of intellectual 
intimacy, of people with few spaces 
between them. White prevailed, except in 
the bedrooms where there were fabrics of 
rough wool in colors as clashing as magenta 
and crimson bougainvillaea which burned 
side by side on roofs and in the courtyards 
of village houses. There was an occasional 
splash of acid yellows, but none of the clear 
Mondrian colors one was used to in the 
fifties, none of the smoky oranges Wright 
had imposed. The palette came from the 
casas populares. The roof terrace was an 
essay in forms; walls balanced to create a 
succession of planes owed something to Le 
Corbusier and the Cubists. Later, he graded 
colors on the roof terrace, shading up and 
down from Wright’s smoky oranges. 

In the garden, we sat at a low table and 
looked at the water slipping over the but- 
tressed adobe walls into a watering trough 
to which village horses might have been led 
to drink. Clearly, beneath the thin veil of 
water, were the acid colors of time. Stage- 
craft only, for the house was not that old, 
and the colors were achieved scientifically. 
It did not occur to me then, and came as a 
surprise years later to learn that the water 
marks were arrived at artificially, and mixed 
by easel painters. He had built dove cotes 
under the eaves of the house, and when I 
rose to go there was a thunderous sound as 
the doves flew out. 

I like to think that Los Jardines del 
Pedregal was planned by Barragán and land 
developers in that intellectual dining room 
in his own house, if one dared associate the 
word intellectual with the transformation of 
an ancient lava bed created by the eruption 
of the volcano Ixtle into a site for houses. It 
was rather an emotional feat. However, the 
morality of the fifties was in the bylaws (in 
the beginning at least). A buyer of a lot in 
the tract was prohibited from removing 
more lava than necessary to site a house, 
could remove no plants native to the terrain, 
and the house must be modernist. 

Barragán planned other developments 
later, but none reached the boldness of the 
Pedregal; none had its theatrical authority. 
But there was one dramatic change: his 
play with colors. He even accepted 
Wright’s smoky oranges, which he graded 
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Interview 


Following the success of the 1984 Olympic Arts Festival, a Blue Ribbon 
Committee appointed by Mayor Tom Bradley recommended the 
creation of an ongoing local festival. With a budget of $5.9 million, the 
1987 Los Angeles Festival brought 3I companies and hundreds of 
artists from 2l nations to Los Angeles. Expanding and enlarging upon 
the previous two festivals, the 1990 Festival will be the first in a series 
of biennial events continuing through the end of the century. Peter 
Sellars, the festival's artistic director, talks with Ray Ryan about plans 
for the next festival, to be held in September 1990, and how 


architecture may play a role. 


Peter Sellars: On the LA Festival 


Top: Dancers from the islands of Wallis and Futuna, near Samoa, are scheduled to appear at the 
1990 Los Angeles Festival; bottom: structure in which dancers perform, known as “fale.” 


At the Barnsdall Park meeting in August, 
you made a comment that you wanted to 
get architects involved in the festival. 
Perhaps you could explain this festival in 
relation to the last one. 


The last one was a series of high-powered 
European companies that came to Los An- 
geles and created a certain frisson. It was 
the descendant of the Olympic Arts Festival 
which was a time, of course, when the 
whole city was turned on its ear. 


For a short time! 


Yes, but it was an important event, because 
the arts scene in Los Angeles was no longer 
the same afterwards. I think that is some in- 
dication of what a festival can do in this 
particular landscape where the crisis is 
exactly that it’s so decentralized, geographi- 
cally so diverse, that truly the left hand does 
not know what the right hand is doing. On 
any given night there are more events that 
take place in Los Angeles than in New 
York. In New York, they take place within 
20 square blocks so that everybody knows 
what's happening, but here--who knows? 

The real question is: is it possible to 
collect some of these things into a concen- 
trated period whereby we can begin to sense 
that we are living in the midst of a genuine 
movement in the history of the arts? A lot 
of the function of the festival is to get 
people to notice what is really taking place. 
Most people have a set of cliches that have 
nothing to do with who's living here and the 
way they're living, because the city is so 
segregated--racially and economically--and 
that segregation is reinforced by the 
freeways which allow people to avoid 
passing through each others’ neighbor- 
hoods... 


That's immediately an architectural 
project. 


Economically and politically, LA is where 
New York was a century ago. The immi- 
gration is happening from East and South. 
LA is the place where these two important 
new energies co-exist, and that is giving 
rise to a very powerful set of reactions. 


And lot of hybrids which are unique. 


Exactly, and which now become the point. 
The cultural leadership of the country... 


What cultural leadership? 


Those with the money. It’s difficult, but art 
does follow the money, and right now Los 
Angeles is taking over as the financial 
capital of the country. 


And of the so-called Pacific Rim. 


Well, this is the question: what is this 
Pacific Rim? It’s used as an economic term 
and a political term, but it doesn’t have any 
cultural validity. 


Surely, the point is that it’s difficult to 
define the Pacific Rim. One can list off a 
few countries... 


Well, we'll start there. We’ll try to bring 
people from Australia and New Zealand, 
New Guinea, Vietnam and Cambodia, 
Japan and Korea and China, that edge of 
Siberia, Alaska, Canada and down to 
Santiago and Lima. It will be interesting to 
see a range of work from these countries, 
and to have these artists in the same room 
talking to each other and seeing each 
other’s work; we'll see if there’s anything in 
common. Anciently, there are obviously 
very profound traditions that are shared--the 
shaman ritual in Korea and in the north of 
Chile are so close that it’s shocking. We'll 
show them both, and people can make their 
own conclusions. 

My secret hope is that the festival will 
demonstrate that gestures that are by neces- 
sity avant-garde in our post-imperialist cul- 
ture are, in fact, traditional gestures every- 
where else in the world. 


Is there necessarily a difference between 
traditional or folk work and the work 
that’s being made right now? 


We're trying to remove ethnographic and 
anthropological labels. The history of 
postmodernism invalidates those ideas. 
Basically, these are all contemporary artists. 
The average length of an aboriginal dance, 
which you know is perhaps thousands of 
years old, is between 20 and 30 seconds. 
That kind of compression is hugely modern, 
and resembles both a sonnet and a TV 
commercial. 


The soundbite--it’s almost subliminal... 


It truly is subliminal in the same way that 
the best commercials don’t quite mention 
the product. More profoundly than that, fre- 
quently there is not an objective correlation 
between the announced subject of the dance 
and the moves themselves. This is truly 
provocative, and most unlike a 19th century 
approach. 

We’re trying to build a context for the 
next America. I think that LA will be the 
cultural leader in the next century, but 
there’s a lot of work to be done. These 
festivals--we’ll do one every two years until 
the year 2000--should begin to form a point 
of view that then could be identified as a 
movement. That’s the real challenge. 


So let's see how architecture might fit 
into all of this. 


These cultural containers--Lincoln Center, 
etc.--are basically built on a set of assump- 
tions which probably do not pertain any 
longer for most culture, but specifically not 
to Pacific culture. The motivation for a 
Haydn symphony is that it’s cold outside, 
and we’re all going to go into a warm hall 
to find something to do. Most of the work 
in the Pacific interacts closely with the 
environment. 

Specifically, I’m interested in working 
with young, far-sighted architects on the 
issue of designing performance spaces. 
Basically, theater design in our century has 
been a catastrophe. The European model of 
the Italian stage has been exhausted, and we 
have failed to come up with theatrical 
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PLANNING CITY 
NORTH 


If You Have a 
Question Regarding Plaster... 


CALL US! 


The fourth in a series of Los Angeles City 
Planning Department community design 
charrettes was held in early December in 
City North, an area north of downtown, 
encompassing Olvera Street, Union Station, 
and Chinatown, informally bounded by the 
Santa Ana, Pasadena, and Hollywood 
freeways. Known as Los Angeles Design 
Action Planning Teams (LA/DAPT), the 
charrettes are part of the official community 
plan update process. Based upon the AIA’s 
R/UDAT format, workshops have already 
been conducted in Van Nuys, Hollywood, 
Watts, and included the participation of 
community members, invited guests and the 
assistance of the Urban Design Advisory 
Coalition. Typically, a team of six to nine 
volunteer professionals works for four days 
to complete a final report with specific 
recommendations. LA Architect's February 
issue will include a detailed analysis of the 
specifics of the City North Plan. 


Call for Entries 
Housing on Toronto’s Main Streets, an 
international competition, is a search for 
ideas to encourage new policy and design 
guidelines. Architects, architectural 
graduates, students and architect-led teams 
are invited to design mixed-use residential/ 
commercial prototypes on common street, 
block and lot types found in Toronto. 
Entrants will be asked to consider the 
historic development of Toronto’s urban 
form, existing housing types, current 


The technical staff of the Plastering Information 
Bureau can provide you with performance data on 
every kind of plastering application. They can show 


you how to meet critical standards for sound 
control, fireproofing, and abrasion resistance with 
specifications that can be understood and 
followed by every contractor and journeyman in 


the industry. 


Our experts can show you how to specify the 
more creative products of the plastering trades 
coves, arches, molds and special designs. 

The Plastering Information Bureau can show you 
how to specify the job so that it can be done 
exactly as you want. . . at the lowest possible price. 

The Bureau is not associated with or operated 


Photography Sixth Street Studio, S.F, CA 


by any manufacturer or group of manufacturers. It 


is wholly supported by the union plastering 


contractors and journeymen who are the direct 


suppliers of your plastering needs. 


Why not call us today? There is never a charge 


or obligation. 


Contact Dick Gorman 


a plastering information bureau 


a division of the Southern California Plastering Institute, inc. 
3127 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90039 


(213) 663-2213 


604 Colorado Avenue 


Bonnatyne Gallery is located 


housing needs, parking and other non-resi- 
dential requirements. $49,800 in prizes, 
including three first prizes of $10,000 each, 
will be awarded. Winning entries will be 
showcased in a major exhibition and 
catalogue to appear in the summer of 1990. 

Jury members include architect Oriol 
Bohigas, Barcelona; architect Melvin 
Charney, Montreal; Councillor Richard 
Gilbert, Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto; architect Ken Greenberg, 
Toronto; author Jane Jacobs, Toronto; 
architect Daniel Solomon; and urban 
designer Anne Vernex Moudon, Seattle. 

The competition is sponsored by the 
City of Toronto Planning and Development 
Department, and funded by the Ontario 
Ministry of Housing, the City of Toronto 
and the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto. The registration deadline is 
January 31, 1990, and submissions are due 
June 12. 

To register, send a written request with 
a check or money order for $75 (Canadian) 
payable to Treasurer, City of Toronto to: 
Housing on Main Streets Competition, City 
of Toronto, Planning and Development 
Department, 20th Floor, East Tower, City 
Hall, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5H 2N2. 


Hollywood Legacy 
Awards 

Hollywood Entertainment Museum, the 
proposed 150,0000 square foot facility to 
open on Hollywood Boulevard adjacent to 
Mann’s Chinese Theater in 1993, an- 
nounced the first annual Hollywood 
Legacy Awards. Projects within the 
boundaries of Hollywood were given 
awards in the categories of new construc- 
tion (commercial and residential completed 
by October 31, 1989); renovation (com- 
mercial and residential); landscaping and 
landmarks. Jury members included Sam 
Hall Kaplan, Los Angeles Times architec- 
tural design critic; Kurt Meyer of Meyer & 
Allen Associates; Barton Myers of Barton 
Myers Associates; and Jay W. Nickels, of 
Reibsamen, Nickels and Rex Architects. 

Capitol-EMI Music, Inc., designed by 


Welton Becket, was the winner in the land- 
mark category of landmark, with the Magic 
Castle and A&M Records given honorable 
mentions. Paramount Pictures won the 
legacy award, for maintaining important 
landmarks and supporting causes such as 
the AIDS Walk-a-thon. In the new building 
category, Mercedes Benz of North Amer- 
ica, Inc., Hollywood, designed by the 
Nadel Partnership, Inc., was declared the 
winner. Yale Electronics, designed by 
architects Steve Albert and Bill Roschen, 
won the merit award, and Home Savings of 
America and McDonald’s received 
honorable mentions. 

Eastman Kodak Company, by archi- 
tects Hawkins and Lindsey and interior 
designers Fong and Miyagawa, was the 
winner in the category of rehabilitation/ 
restoration; Montecito Apartments by 
architects Woodford, Parkinson, Wynn & 
Partners, and the Los Angeles Community 
Redevelopment Agency both received 
merit awards. Hollywood Guaranty 
Building and Security Trust Tower 
received honorable mentions. 

In the landscape category, Hollywood 
Fountain, North and South, 161 units of 
senior citizen housing designed by archi- 
tects Kamnitzer & Cotton, AIA, with 
interior designer Norma Hadley Design 
Associates, was the winner. The Holly- 
wood Heights Association was given a 
merit award for establishing a community 
park at Pinehurst, Bonita Terrace and 
Hillcrest in Hollywood. 

Holiday Spa Health Club, designed by 
the Danielson Design Group, with interior 
designer Brent D. Cornwell, Inc., was the 
winner in the interior category. Ham- 
burger Hamlet, designed by architects 
Zimmerman Stafford and Associates, re- 
ceived a merit award. 

Hollyhock House received the civic 
building award. Stages Trilingual Theatre 
was the winner in the public spirit category; 
Hollywood Heritage, a non-profit organi- 
zation, received a merit award, and Holly- 
wood Economic Revitalization Effort and 
the Beat Keepers both received honorable 
mentions. 
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Grassroots 1990 
The 1990 Grassroots Annual Leadership 
Training Conference will be held February 
18-21, to coincide with the first annual 
Accent on Architecture celebration and the 
opening of the Octagon exhibit **Sir 
Christopher Wren and the Legacy of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.’’ Accent on Architecture, 
a week-long public celebration of design, 
will include a Smithsonian Institute lecture 
series, a student charrette, and other public 
awareness activities. The celebration will 
culminate with a gala dinner and awards 
ceremony honoring the winners of the 
Institute’s 25 Year Award, honor awards, 
and the Gold Medal, should one be 
awarded. The Octagon exhibit marks the 
first time that Wren’s drawings of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral have left the United Kingdom. 
For more information, call (202) 626-7351. 


Dues Increase 
At the November, 1989 CCAIA meeting in 
Yosemite, the Council Board approved a 
4% increase in the state dues rate. Accord- 
ing to Paul Welch, CCAIA executive vice- 
president, the increase is an effort to offset 
inflation, which the Department of Labor 
estimated at 5.3% for 1989. The dues 
increase will go into effect on January 1, 
1990. 


Associates 

AIA/LA Associates will sponsore a Licens- 
ing Seminar Orientation at 7 pm on 
Wednesday, February 7, 1990 at USC, 
Harris Hall 101. Representatives from 
CBAE and NCARB will be present to 
explain the changes in the 1990 exam 
format. CBAE exam applications, sign-ups 
for discounted UBCs, discounted preregis- 
tration and schedules for AIA/LA Associ- 
ates Licensing Seminars, and an informa- 
tion packet will all be available at the 
orientation. Program admission will be $10 
for all attendees. 

The 1990 exam is scheduled for June 18- 
20, 1990. Information and applications may 
be obtained by writing: Department of 


Consumer Affairs, California Board of 
Architectural Examiners (CBAE), PO Box 
944258, Sacramento, CA 94244-2580, or 
by calling (916) 445-2163. Completed 
applications and checks must be received 
by March 1, 1990 at the above address. For 
more information, call (213) 380-4595. 


AIA Enforcement Cases 
The Board of Architectural Examiners 
(CBAE) has informed CCAIA that the 
CBAE has no legal jurisdiction for the 
enforcement of using a professional desig- 
nation after an architect’s name. Due to the 
lack of statutory authority and a legal 
opinion by the State Attorney General, the 
CBAE is not able to regulate the use of 
“AIA.” Chapter members may forward 
any potential AIA enforcement cases to 
CCAIA for investigation and follow-up. 


Design Awards Deadline 
Due to a delay in mailing the 1990 CCAIA 
Design Awards Call For Entries, the binder 
submittal deadline has been extended to 
January 26, 1990. Contact Marganne 
Meyer, Public Affairs Coordinator. 


Code Talk 

As we look back at 1989, we see, on the 
one hand, that the Los Angeles City Depart- 
ment of Building and Safety has tried to 
condense the 1988 LA Building Code by 
adopting most of the 1988 Uniform 
Building Code, if not the entirety. On the 
other hand, intense public pressure on 
governmental offices has resulted in new 
ordinances being introduced into law at an 
increasingly alarming rate. These ordi- 
nances have created not only an economic 
strain on new projects, but a greater strain 
on the design profession, as well as the 
Department of Building and Safety, by 
requiring extra effort to stay abreast of 
changes. 

By a network with the city, the Building/ 
Performance and Regulations Committee 
has tried to stay on top of these ordinances, 


R.D. Crowell 


but naturally some have ‘‘slipped through 
the cracks,” and others may in the future. 
The network needs to be expanded to all 
chapter members. Members should inform 
this committee of any new or proposed 
ordinance they may hear of, so that we can, 
in turn, inform the membership. 

Newly published ordinances: Ordinance 
No. 165,135, to establish procedures for Q, 
T and D modifications; and Ordinance No. 
165,229, requiring that an ‘‘impact report” 
be filed by an owner prior to the closure of 
a mobile-home park. 

Proposed ordinance in study: New proj- 
ects will involve a Council motion to 
exempt parking requirements for high rise 
buildings which are to be retrofitted with 
sprinklers for fire safety; City Plan Case 
No. 88-0624 (two proposals): one would 
restrict metal plating to M3 Zone at least 
500 feet from more restrictive zones, and an 
amortization period for existing platers in 
other zones. The other would restrict metal 
plating to the M2 and M3 Zones at least 500 
feet from A or R Zones, and would permit 
existing platers to remain in other zones 
with Zoning Administrator’s approval. 

Note: In last month’s notice, Newly 
Published Ordinance No. 165,024, ‘‘posting 
a notice on the property of grading permits 
when within a hillside grading area,’’ was 
listed incorrectly as No. 165,041. LA Archi- 
tect regrets the error. 


Rudolph V. DeChellis, AIA 
Co-Chair, Building/Performance and 
Regulations 


Architects in Government 

At the November meeting of the Architects 
in Government Committee, guest speaker 
Dana Johnson, Deputy Fire Marshal, pre- 
sented the California State Fire Marshal. 

Created in 1923, the State Fire Marshal’s 
authority has increased over the years. In 
1949, the Health and Safety Code was 
amended to reflect its current authority. 
The office has the authority to adopt 
regulations establishing minimum require- 
ments for the protection of life and property 


e Are you concerned that your 


PROTECT YOUR WEALTH FROM 
MALPRACTICE CLAIMS 


e An advanced form of estate 


against fire and panic. 

In an agreement with the Office of the 
State Architect, the State Fire Marshal 
maintains deputies in schools, and reviews 
and approves projects for construction or 
remodeling of public schools. The State 
Fire Marshal has an agreement with Office 
of Statewide Health Planning and Develop- 
ment, ordered by Senate Bill 961, to plan 
review of fire and life safety for all health 
facilities, new construction or remodeling. 
The State Fire Marshal also has a Federal 
contract for any health facilities obtaining 
federal funding. 

The enforceable codes are: 1988 UBC, 
1987 NEC, 1988 UMC, 1988 UPC, 1985 
Life and Safety Code, and California Code 
of Regulations, Title 19. Title 19 is known 
as the State Fire Marshal’s Regulations. 

The next Architects in Government 
meeting will be held on January 17, 1990. 
Check with the LA Architect calendar for 
time and location. 


Maria Magdalena Campeanu, AIA 
Chair, Architects in Government 


Cornerstones 
Paul Neel, FAIA, has been appointed 
California State Architect by Governor 
George Deukmejian. Neel, a past CCAIA 
president, is currently president of the 
California Board of Architectural Examin- 
ers and professor of architecture at Califor- 
nia Polytechnic State Universtiy, San Luis 
Obispo. He is a veteran of many CCAIA 
Emergency Design Assistance Teams, and 
has been instrumental in negotiating an 
agreement between the CBAE and the 
National Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards to reconcile differences 
between the two organizations over Califor- 
nia licensing. 


New Members 
AIA. Stephen A. Burton, Ross/Wou Inter- 
national, Carlton M. Davis, Jr., The 
Tanzmann Associates, Mark H. Flory, 
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business and personal wealth 
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other law suits? 


planning called “Asset Protection 
Planning” can protect your 
assets from law suit judgments 
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too costly or unavailable? your assets. 
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Chapter 


and Notes 


REVIEWING 
1989 


1989 was a successful year for the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. As your president, I had the op- 
portunity to be a part of this exciting, inter- 
esting year. The members of the chapter 
made it a success. Among your accomplish- 
ments this year include new programs such 
as the Focus on LA Architects meetings, 
California Architecture Week, and the allied 
design professions’ meetings, in addition to 
increased public awareness of the architect’s 
contribution to the community. 

Bi-monthly membership meetings, 
chaired by Herb Nadel, were heavily 
attended. The meetings assembled distin- 
guished AIA/LA members to discuss how 
they entered architecture and how they have 
achieved success in the profession. A total 
of 18 outstanding architects were featured. 

California Architecture Week, moderated 
by Virginia Tanzmann and coordinated by 
Margo Hebald-Heymann, was a first in the 
chapter’s history. Selected cities joined in 
exhibiting major works of architects in their 
city halls. School districts celebrated Archi- 
tecture Week by making children aware of 
the significance of architecture. Chet 
Widom, past president of CCAIA, served as 
the keynote speaker at the final celebration, 
where 20 cities presented commendations. 

Mark Gribbons, former president of the 
Associates, launched us into an international 
exchange with Russian architects through 
the Student Visions for Architecture 
program. Aleksandr Georgievsky and Elena 
Chouchmareva visited Los Angeles for a 


week-long tour of chapter activities, 
culminating in an agreement for further 
exchange. 

Gao Yilan, professor and department 
head of the School of Architecture at 
Tsinghua University, Beijing, China, gave 
a special lecture sponsored by the Minority 
and Women Resources Committee. 
Members of the Minority and Women 
Resources Committee also hosted archi- 
tects from Holland and Mexico who visited 
Los Angeles. 

Ron Altoon chaired a task force to assist 
in the Armenian earthquake relief effort. 
The task force travelled to Russia to 
charrette proposed solutions with Russian 
architects, and future visits are planned in 
the coming year. 

Jerome Tamen and John Mutlow organ- 
ized a symposium on Mexican architects, 
funded by Friends of Mexico, that will take 
place in January 1990. 

A series of workshops have been held to 
resolve important issues between architects 
and clients representing the Los Angeles 
Unified School District (LAUSD) and the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
(UCLA), two agencies which hire more 
architects than any other agencies in 
Southern California. Committee chair 
Greg Villanueva was instrumental in 
involving the LAUSD, while Connie 
Castro and past president Martin Gelber 
volunteered their efforts to assist with 
UCLA. 

AIA/LA took the lead in bringing the 
allied design professions together in a 
series of meetings to discuss mutual 
concerns, and to highlight the bond that 
exists between them. At one meeting, 
nearly 100 designers of various categories 
were represented. By working together, 
the design community can highlight the 
contributions that designers make to our 
community, and bring about an awareness 
and appreciation for design. 

Committee work is the life blood of our 
chapter. In 1989, many committees were 
outstanding. Among them, the Chapter 
Awards Committee, chaired by Herb Nadel 
and Larry Schlossberg, attracted a record 


number of entries. The Urban Design 
Committee, chaired by Ricardo Capretta 
and Marc Futterman, organized a 
roundtable reviewing the LA 2000 plan, and 
played an instrumental role in establishing 
guidelines for Design Review Boards in the 
City of Los Angeles. The Minority and 
Women Resources Committee, chaired by 
Sera Lamb and Michaele Pride-Wells, gave 
an outstanding performance. Herb 
Wiedoeft, chair of the Ethics Committee, 
organized a legal seminar. The Professional 
Development Committee, chaired by 
Harvey Niskala, organized a concrete 
seminar. Under the leadership of Barbara 
Horton, the Associates' Sandcastle Compe- 
tition raised over $4000 for the William Z. 
Landworth Memorial Scholarship Fund. 
Richard Sol was one among many board 
members always present at meetings, ready 
with constructive suggestions. 

Among the many important activities of 
our chapter this year was a move from the 
Pacific Design Center to a more spacious 
and central location in the historic Wiltern 
Building. Under the careful coordination of 
Bill Hefner, the temporary office staff, and 
the volunteer efforts of our members, the 
move was accomplished with a minimum of 
interruption. Midyear, chapter Executive 
Director Cris Meyer was selected, and 
Suzanne Williams and Jo Chandler joined 
Roberto Gonzalez as staff members. 

The best measure of our success is the 
number of new members we have attracted: 
nearly 400 since January 1, 1989. These 
new members bring added life and spirit to 
our chapter. 

As your chapter president for the year 
1989, I am grateful to all my friends, 
including board members, committee 
chairs, chapter staff, and the general 
membership for the support and the 
opportunity you have given me to serve 
you. Thank you again for the opportunity to 
serve our profession as president of the 
outstanding and prestigious Los Angeles 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


Fernando Juarez, AIA 
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Subscriptions are $18 domestic, and $36 


foreign. Editorial submissions should be 


addressed to the editor and sent to LA 
ARCHITECT at the publisher's address, above. 
Except where noted, the opinions stated are 
those of the authors only and do not reflect the 
position of either the AIA or the Los Angeles 
Chapter. The appearance of names and 
pictures of products and services, in either 
editorial or advertising, does not constitute an 
endorsement by either the AIA or the Los 
Angeles Chapter. 
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LA/Oslo Team Wins 
Library Competition 


Two millennia after its destruction by fire 
and quake, the ancient library of Alexan- 
dria, Egypt is to reemerge, through the 
auspices of UNESCO, as a major and 
supermodern institution amid the turmoil of 
the Middle East. Designed in Los Angeles 
last summer by an appropriately interna- 
tional team, the winning project was 
selected from over 500 entries from 77 
countries. The successful team is com- 
prised of three members from the Norwe- 
gian firm of Snohetta Arkitektur Landskap; 
an Austrian, Christoph Kapeller, formerly 
of Albert C. Martin & Associates; and 
Texan Craig Dykers from Barton Myers and 
Associates. 

The news from Alexandria comes hot on 
the heels of that other gigantic archi-circus, 
the latest Grand Projet from Paris, already 
dubbed the TGB (Tres Grand Bibliotheque). 
There, a kind of 60s triumphalism won out 
in a city showing off as Europe’s cultural 
menagerie and pacesetter. The new library 
for Alexandria, although vast, is in many 
ways more modest and potentially far more 
important. 

The Biblioteca Alexandrina was the con- 
summate center of learning for the ancient 
world, a treasury of more than half a million 
papyrus scrolls and a welcoming focus for 
scholars from the Middle East, North Africa 
and Europe. Its high-tech reincarnation has 
ambitions at three scales: for Alexandria's 
four millions inhabitants, a city library; for 
Egypt, the cataloging of Pharaonic, Coptic 
and Islamic artifacts; and for the bellicose 
Eastern Mediterranean region, a forum for 
civilized discourse. 

The proposal is engagingly simple. Far 
from the glitzy, dowager postmodernism of 
Beeby’s library for Chicago, and downright 
laconic next to the scattered phonemes of 
DeConLand, the premiated design conjures 
up a host of associations without mimicking 
any of them. A disc of radius 250 feet rises 
up from below ground, and tilts northwards 
to the sea. Partially submerged, partially 
revealed, this giant, but simple form evokes 


Real Problems 


Winners of the 1990 Real Problems Compe- 
tition will be announced at a reception on 
January 12, 1990, at 7 pm, at the Pacific 
Design Center. Focusing on the re-use of 
the Pan Pacific Auditorium, which was 
destroyed by a fire on May 24, 1989, the 
competition program included a museum of 
architecture/cinematics and a senior 
services/community center. Nearly $2000 
is to be awarded to first, second, third place 
winners, and honorable mentions, and all 
entries will be on display. Real Problems 
jury members included Lou Naidorff, 


Brenda Levin, Ric Rosen, and Gene Allan. , 


For more information, call (213) 380-4595. 


1990 Officers’ 
Installation 


AIA/LA and associated organizations’ offi- 
cers and directors installation will be held 
on January 13, 1990 at the Pacific Design 
Center. Lou Naidorf, FAIA, will emcee the 
evening, with National AIA President 
Sylvester Damianos, FAIA, presiding as 
“Installing Officer.’’ Highlighting the 
evening will be a talk by 1989 AIA Gold 
Medalist Joseph Esherick, FAIA. For more 
information, and to make reservations, call 
(213) 380-4595. 


Site plan and section, Alexandria Library proposal. 


primal imagery such as that of the sun god, 
Ra. Book-laden layers are terraced up 
towards the sky, and are screened by a 
serrated grill which protects the contents 
without blocking harbor views. Above 
ground, the structure is girthed in a massive 
stone wall inscribed with a smorgasbord of 
letters. Facing the university and port, 
which are connected to the library by 
bridges, an embedded sphere houses a 
science museum and planetarium. The 
entire complex is surrounded by a reflecting 
pool. 

To oversee the construction of the new 
library and the purchase of its millions of 
volumes and myriad of data bases, a formi- 
dable committee of heavyweights has been 
assembled, including politicians Schmidt of 
Germany, Brundtland of Norway and 
Hassan of Morocco; writers such as 


Soyinka of Nigeria and Paz of Mexico; and 
academicians Boorstin of the Library of 
Congress and Richard Atkinson from the 
University of San Diego. They meet in 
Aswan in clement February, when more 
detailed proposals will be reviewed. 

The UIA-organized jury was headed by 
John Carl Warnecke and included San Fran- 
cisco-bound Fumihiko Maki. Among those 
garnering honorable mentions were the Aks 
Runo brigade of Bahram Shirdel, William 
Taylor and Andrew Zago, and West Coast 
Gateway laureates, Hani Rashid and Lise- 
Anne Couture. The winners have de- 
camped to Oslo and Paris. 


Ray Ryan 
Mr. Ryan is LA Architect's Interview Editor. 
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